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LEAVES OF JAPANESE POETRY 

BY GERTRUDE EMERSON 



I CHANCED to be idling along the main street of the lit- 
tle village of Nikko looking into shop windows one autumn 
morning, when the wind was whistling down the mountains 
through his teeth. Many of the shops were already boarded 
up, the transient trade of summer tourists gone with the but- 
terflies, but there was one whose windows still presented a 
tempting display of old blue and white porcelain, bronze 
bells, incense burners, carved and lacquered bowls, and all 
that assortment of small, fashioned things which speak so 
eloquently the language of a different age than ours. Out 
in front was the shop-keeper, rubbing his hands with the 
cold, and bowing and smiling an invitation to enter. A 
threshold always signifies possible adventure. As soon as 
I had passed into the shop my eyes fell upon a small crepe 
paper book, called Sword and Blossom Poems, lying on the 
edge of a table. Blue waves were chasing one another 
across its covers, half hidden by scalloped clouds of orange 
and purple, and scattered grey cherry blossoms. I do not 
remember now which poem I read first, but it may have 
been this one : 

I have so long been sick, I cannot tell 
What path the spring has taken, yet I fear 
That long ago the cherry blossom fell 
For which mine eyes had waited all the year. 

There is a picture by Koho illustrating it — a temple 
pagoda rising from among green tree-tops, and on the oppo- 
site page, under a cherry tree from which all the blossoms 
are gone, an old man in a blue coat and a yellow kimono 
leaning pensively on his staff. A brief introduction to the 
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volume stated that the score of verses contained within its 
covers were translations of classic Japanese poems written 
over a thousand years ago. 

When I returned to Tokyo a few days later, I wrote to 
a young friend of mine and asked him if he would not come 
and teach me a little about the spirit of poetry in his coun- 
try. He had a very strange and intense feeling for English, 
this Japanese boy: feelings strange and intense on many 
subjects. I do not think he ever quite understood why I 
bothered so much about the question of poetry. It was all 
so very natural and simple, and there were other questions 
infinitely more important. For instance, when a young 
man graduates from a government Middle School, what 
attitude is he going to adopt toward compulsory mili- 
tary service? Loyalty to the Emperor and to one's country 
constitute the first principles of living, but it is hard to give 
up three years of one's life to learn how to become an excel- 
lent machine, if one has a passion for books and study, and 
a shrinking from the brutality of war. 

" But sometimes I think the purpose of life is that you 
should do all things you do not want to do ! " he said once 
with an almost ascetic fervor. It was as though the circles 
of his questioning had broken with a faint metallic clang 
on the far shore of some impregnable ground. 

I found it curiously difficult to get him to say anything 
concrete, to set any formula, to establish any landmark, 
whereby one might recognize the tidal ebb and flow, or the 
little lanes and currents, of Japanese poetic expression, and 
in the end I was forced to fall back on a system of mechani- 
cal questions. Then, in his soft voice, hesitating now and 
then for the right word, he would answer to the best of his 
ability. Always with a puzzled air, as if he did not quite 
grasp the why and wherefore of this alien questing after 
his country's gods. He was very gentle, almost shy; with 
a laugh that rustled like a paper fan. 

Outside the snow fell in flurries, and great crows, calling 
raucously to one another, came and perched on the cedar 
tree in the garden or ate the little scarlet, lace-like leaves 
that still clung desperately to the bare branches of the maple 
trees; or maybe there was fine, misty grey rain, or real sun- 
shine sliding up the steep slopes of the tiled roofs. The 
afternoons were always short, for he came after school hours, 
and very soon the blue shadows would sweep down Valley 
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Street and the lantern fireflies come out here and there : and 
in the temple compound at the foot of the hill, the paper 
shoji gleamed through the gathering dusk. Sometimes, if 
the day had been clear, Fuji hung like a purple veil at the 
end of the tilted street. It was then that the Japanese maid 
brought the tea, and we put away the disconnected notes for 
another day, without sorting them. 

II 

One forgets, and remembers with increasing astonish- 
ment, how long ago a great part of this Japanese poetry was 
written down. Before King Alfred was born in England 
a significant collection of 4496 poems of old Japan, in 
twenty volumes, called the Manyoshiu, or Myriad Leaves, 
had already been made. In 905 a second collection, the 
Kokinshiu, a Record of Ancient Things, was compiled, and 
in 1235 the Hyakuninishiu, or Hundred Poems of a Hun- 
dred Poets, gained a popularity which they have not for- 
feited to this day. Still other important collections fol- 
lowed, made always by Imperial order, known under the 
general name of the Anthologies of the One-and-Twenty 
Reigns. 

We are told of strange " poem parties " in those earlier 
days of Japanese history — of the River Winding Festivals, 
when lords and ladies and the throng of the Nara Court, 
even unto the Emperor himself, descended to the banks of 
a stream to launch little cups of rice-wine and tilt in the 
making of such verses as this one : 

No man so callous but he heaves a sigh 

When o'er his head the withered cherry flowers 

Come floating down. Who knows ? The spring's soft showers 

May be but tears shed by the sorrowing sky. 1 

If spring and love were not the theme, then surely it was 
the sorrow of autumn, for the stops are few and often 
played upon in this ancient poetry of the Nara epoch. 

There were even more fantastic gatherings when the 
Court was holding holiday for three centuries in Kyoto. 
The uta-awase assumed the proportions of the most elab- 
orate of state ceremonies. Rare flowering trees and plants 
decorated the Imperial halls, where the assemblage, glitter- 
ing and stiff in gorgeous brocade, solemnly concocted poetry 

1 B. H. Chamberlain, Japanese Classical Poetry. London, 1880. 
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according to rules as formal as court etiquette. It must 
have been on such occasions as these that Tadahira, younger 
brother of the leader of the great Fujiwara family and him- 
self a proven warrior, won lasting fame by his inspiration 
of uttering the cry of a cuckoo every time he opened the fan 
upon which he had painted an image of that noble bird. 
The making of many an official of state hung on a thread 
slender as the ability to turn an effective conceit in verse. 

It was in the Kyoto or Heian era (A. D., 798-1192) that 
the poetic mania of Japan reached its height. When the 
flood of Chinese influence swept over the country through 
the Korean gate, ear-marking for all time the religion, 
the art, the learning, all the complicated cere- 
monial of life, it scarcely touched the poetry. This 
was, and remained, one of the few original pro- 
ductions of the Japanese genius. Perhaps there was 
something alien in Chinese literature, something too 
philosophic, over-passionate, which was unacceptable to 
Japanese taste. But although Chinese influence did not 
directly mold the poetry of Japan, the Chinese culture 
which was superimposed on the country was responsible for 
much that was significant in its subsequent development. A 
material and artistic civilization was the first result of Chi- 
nese domination, a civilization in which religious concepts 
exercised little or no restraining influence, as in the T'ang 
and Sung periods in China. The history of the Heian 
epoch is the succession of stages by which a culture based 
on principles of aristocracy alone precipitated its own ruin 
— refinement of idle pastimes, sensuousness, unparalleled ex- 
travagance, excesses of every kind. 

Art has always reserved unto itself the high privilege 
of selection. Poetry but lifts the hem of its garment above 
the general contamination : the contrast between dreams and 
reality is only the more poignant. Tsurayuki, a nobleman 
of the first half of the tenth century, writes from the center 
of the licentious court life delicate verses about gathering 
simples on the hills, fantasies as illusive as dragon flies: 

As on the mountains, when the clouds above 
Fall to the earth in mist — a man may see 
The dim white blossom of some cherry tree, 
So only have I seen the one I love. 1 



1 Sword and Blossom Poems, done in English verse by Shotaro Klmura and Char- 
lotte M. A. Peake. 
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The usual explanation is that the large number of wom- 
en writers influenced for the better the literature of the 
period. There were indeed some of signal distinction: the 
pathetic figure of Ono no Komachi, and Murasaki Shikibu, 
author of the most famous of Japanese classical romances. 
A typical bit of fleeting verse has come down from the 
brush of Murasaki Shikibu: 

I wandered out this moonlight night, 

I think that someone hurried by, 

But ah, the clouds obscured the light. . . . 

I only, heard a wind-blown sigh ! 

However true it may be that women influenced the char- 
acter of the poetry — in its lack of robustness, its flower-like 
grace, a certain indefinable exquisiteness — the particular 
point of propriety does not rest with them. They did not 
possess it. It belongs rather to the rigid code of etiquette 
which prescribed that even the most profligate courtesan 
should go abroad with her face modestly covered, and con- 
verse with her lover through a paper door or from behind 
a screen; to that formalism which has grown around the 
heart of life in Japan and stifled natural expression. 

The Imperial suzerainty was finally thrust aside by the 
rising military class. In 1 189 the seat of power was shifted 
from Kyoto to Kamakura, the stronghold of the military 
Shogun, although Kyoto continued as the official capital of 
Japan for several centuries later. The spirit of Buddhism 
at last burst into full flower and the general tone of life 
changes. ... A stream of men on every side hurrying 
to cast off worldly garments and flee to the mountains to 
live as hermits among the rocks! Grown weary of idle 
amusements, they turn in increasing numbers to the religion 
which tells them that existence is as fleeting as a drop of 
dew. A subtle change creeps over the poetry. It becomes 
as philosophic as the narrow compass of form permits, and 
it is permeated with the poet-priest's love of nature, the 
vibrant background to all his solitary contemplations. He 
writes : 

Alas ! unworthy, I . . . and yet I dare 
To spread my ample black-dyed sleeve and bless 
This people whose sad burdens I must share, 
Dwelling apart in mountain wilderness. 

Something of the struggle of trying to reconcile life with 
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the mystic operation of the universe begins to appear in the 
little verses : 

Ye who are sad, if it should chance that when 
Ye thought to leave the fretful world and go 
Far up among the silent hills of snow 
That there ye found no peace at last — what then ? 

What then indeed! Will the echoing hills, or the piti- 
less sky, or the passing wind, or the wild geese with wings 
intercrossed in the white clouds, give any answer to satisfy 
the aching human breast? 

One other great movement was to occur as the result of 
long centuries of military suppression, a bloodless revolu- 
tion fraught with vast potentialities: the upward struggle 
of the lower classes, or, if you will, the widening downward 
of aristocratic privileges. It was the Tokugawa Shogunate 
(1603-1867) that threw wide the gates of progress with an 
end to the long period of feudal quarrels and the establish- 
ment of peace throughout the country. The abolition of 
the samurai, education for the masses, the growth of intel- 
lectual commerce with other nations, the rise of business 
enterprise and full-fledged industrialism and, finally, the 
voluntary grant of a constitutional charter by the restored 
Emperor, descendant of the gods — and old Japan passed 
away forever! 

At night I sit and looking o'er the fields 
Think of the myriad poor and of their years 
Of patient toil that scanty comfort yields, 
And as I think, my sleeves are wet with tears. 

The tender solicitude of Her Imperial Majesty, consort 
of Mutsuhito, Emperor of the Meiji era, expresses no mod- 
ern note of sympathy for the lot of the common people, as 
one might at first think, corresponding to the romantic 
awakening after the classical period in English poetry. 
Sovereignty by Divine Right was always identical in Japan 
with benevolent despotism (made possible by the docility 
and good will of the Japanese people). Chinese culture 
had long since faded like a rain-washed camelia flower, 
ceasing to be any inspiration in the living thought of the 
day. If Western mechanism offered an all too seductive 
substitute, and furnished the military technique presently 
responsible for Japan's bold claim to leadership in the Far 
East, it was scarcely conducive to the production of good 

vol. ccix. — no. 761. 35 
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poetry. Such as there was merely reflected the windless 
flame of thought out of other days and clung tenaciously to 
forms not new a thousand years ago. It is too soon to tell 
what springtide of blossoms grafted stocks may bring forth. 
Japan is alert to all trends of modern expression in art, and 
significant departures have been made, but so far as actual 
output of distinctive genius is concerned, both the quality 
and quantity are disappointingly small. 

Ill 

It is true that Japanese poetry " knows nothing of rhyme, 
assonance, alliteration, accented stress, quantity, or parallel- 
ism," but it is nevertheless governed by very definite prin- 
ciples of composition. The most obvious of these, and the 
simplest, is a syllabic cadence following from alternating 
lines of five and seven syllables. In the form called naga- 
uta, literally long-poem, the lines alternate indefinitely. 
These poems partake of the nature of epics, usually narrat- 
ing historic feats of valor or dwelling on the glories of bat- 
tle. From the eighth century downward the tendency was 
toward a shorter verse form, and the tanka, composed of 
five lines of 5-7-5-7-7 syllables respectively, became the 
standard form for all poetry. For a mind steeped in the 
unlimited variety of complicated Western forms of versifi- 
cation it is difficult to conceive how a simple stanza of only 
thirty-one syllables, corresponding most nearly to our 
quatrain, was able to satisfy every need of poetic expression 
among a people as rich in artistic tradition as the Japanese. 
The spirit of uniform adherence to an established code or 
standard, the formal repression of the East resulting from 
long centuries of ingrowing culture, so puzzling to the 
West accustomed to a spontaneous yielding to individual 
impulse, must offer what explanation there is. At any rate, 
a sense of selection which is carried to the highest point of 
elimination directs the poet as it guides the brush of the 
artist and maker of ukioye prints. Even the tanka proved 
too long for popular taste, and gave forth in the seven- 
teenth century an offshoot known as haikai or hokku. The 
hokku came into vogue through the literary pastime of cap- 
ping the verses of tanka, the object being to propose a situ- 
ation of some complexity that would require ingenuity of 
conclusion, or contrariwise. Presently the second part of 
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the poem was dropped off, and the initial hemistich of sev- 
enteen syllables came to stand as a definite verse form. 
Haikai won immediate popular favor, and came to be in- 
vested with a spirit of wit, of play on words, sometimes 
even of buffoonery, quite far removed from the classical 
tanka. Poetry in seventeen syllables! Can any other 
nation boast as much? 

The Japanese themselves consider only their tanka as 
the perfect expression of their poetic emotions. It is in the 
form of tanka that today several thousand verses are pre- 
sented to the Imperial Poetry Bureau at New Year's, upon 
some subject designated by the Empress — " Bamboos in the 
Snow," " The Stork on the Pine Tree," " The Cedar by the 
Shrine " — contending for no prize except selection to be 
read aloud before the Emperor and Empress and members 
of the Court. The subject thereafter flaunts itself for the 
year as one of the commonest motifs of ornamentation, 
wherever the quick fancy and nimble fingers of the Japan- 
ese can devise ornamentation. 

The most important principle of construction, syllabic 
arrangement, thus defines the few distinct forms of Japanese 
poetry. It is the rhythm of verse corresponding to our 
measured feet. The stanzaic system, beyond the alternat- 
ing 5 and 7-syllabled lines of the naga-uta, has never existed, 
and there is no rhyme, since all the words of the Japanese 
language end in one of the five vowels or in n, and rhyme 
could mean only a monotonous repetition of similar sounds. 
Toward the close of the sixteenth century the language un- 
derwent decided changes and new canons of poetry began 
to be formulated. Many technical words and words denot- 
ing abstractions, with finer shades of meaning, were taken 
over from the Chinese, colloquialisms multiplied. The 
grammar itself was simplified through the influence of the 
uninflectional form of Chinese. Poets resented these " bar- 
barisms," and established a mold of expression in which a 
purely native vocabulary and archaic construction were 
maintained. 

Among the few points of technical construction that can 
be analyzed, the makura-kotoba, translated as pillow-words, 
are the most curious. They were originally not unlike the 
stock epithets of Greek poetry, but in course of time came 
to be applied to words of remote analogy, or were subject 
to certain letter changes, so that they lost all significance. 
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A second characteristic in construction is the extensive use 
of the so-called pivot-word, in which two words are abbrevi- 
ated and their syllables combined, or in which a word with 
a double meaning is used when both meanings are necessary 
to the sense. The vast number of homonyms in the lan- 
guage facilitates this mode of expression, and the restric- 
tion of space encourages it. It is not an attempt at punning 
in our usual understanding of that word, but is rather an in- 
tensive use of Japanese. A third distinctive ear-mark is the 
use of expletives frequently untranslatable beyond an ex- 
clamation point, introduced at the beginning, the middle, 
or the end of the poem to mark a stop somewhat like a 
caesural pause. The most common ones are ya, kana, keri, 
taru. 

There have been times in the history of Japanese poetic 
literature when the most minute details were under regula- 
tion, such as the proper sequence of colors in a poem or the 
exact number of adjectives to be employed: when the dic- 
tates of a meretricious form entirely destroyed any quality 
of poetry. Even today the manner of writing down a poem, 
the size and shape of the paper, are immutably established. 

Chomei, a twelfth century recluse, in attempting to de- 
fine the proper limitations for the subject matter of poetry, 
writes : 

If a flower is the subject, the poem must be wrought with 
deep feeling: wishes of infinite joy and constant love should be ex- 
pressed. . . . One must always take care not to err in the subject matter 
described by the poem, but to hold a subject too firmly is also bad. 
For example the cuckoo being the subject, the poet's mind may search 
the heights in mountain and field, and describe the song as if he really 
heard it ; but he must never say he wanted the nightingale to sing. The 
poet may search for cherry blossoms but never for the willow ; he may 
expectantly look for the first snow but never for autumn rains or hail- 
storm. He may offer his life for the fading flowers, but never for 
maple leaves. 

Chomei seems to have meant simply that the poet must 
identify his mood with that of the bird, the flower, the fall- 
ing leaf, in accordance with a very definite symbolic inter- 
pretation of nature. 

Was it the moon herself that just now uttered 
the cry of the cuckoo? 

" The bird flies very swiftly. When the poet turns his 
head, the moon alone is shining, so he doubts if the moon 
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did not sing its cry," explained my Japanese student with 
patient elaboration. 

Under the mosquito net : moonlight flooding in, 
and the lone cry of the cuckoo ! 

" Its meaning is very peaceful night," was the laconic 
interpretation. 

The cuckoo is the friend of the poet in his solitary hours 
— it is moonshine, the voice of the fields and wooded hills 
calling to him their companionship. But the song of the 
hototogisu, the Japanese nightingale, has another message: 

Passionate music of the Nightingale, 
Not joy you bring me, but a strange regret, 
A memory of nothingness, the pale 
Face of a lover I have never met. 

A delicate oriental conception, full of bitter pain. It 
is for this reason that the poet may not ask to hear its song. 
And the flowers, too, have each a special significance. The 
lotos, rising fresh and pure from the stagnant river-bed, is 
the mystic symbol of Buddhism, of the transitoriness of life. 
The plum-blossom, coming when the snow is often still upon 
the ground and everything is cold and barren, represents the 
beauty of constancy. A nundred times does the poet go 
forth to lose his way in the snow of cherry blossoms that 
have drifted across the mountain paths. He sleeps at a lit- 
tle inn and dreams of the dear delight of the spring days: 

Sometimes before my casement bars I place 

A lighted lamp, and in the gloom outside 

I watch the cherry petals softly glide 

Like snow, lighting awhile the black earth's face. 

The Japanese find a perfect symbol for the transient 
character of life's loveliness in the cherry blossom. It opens 
to the first warm sun of April and is gone with the first wind. 

Even love itself dare not be free in its self-revelation. 

Thou wilt return to me. Why should I grieve 
For such short parting? Yea, thy words are true, 
I will not weep. See these are drops of dew, 
Not tears — not tears, that glitter on my sleeve. 

Since the imagination cannot be adequately stimulated 
in a brief space except by a very specific image, nature is 
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never described generally, but in some minute phase or ar- 
rested detail of her every-day existence. The close obser- 
vation that we point out as a great gift among certain of our 
poets exists everywhere as a commonplace in Japan. The 
dragon fly trying in vain to alight on a blade of grass, the 
noisy cicada shrilling from the garden, the sound of the 
pounding of rice in the moonlight at the mountain temple, 
an old decaying shrine from which the paint is peeling, 
butterflies lingering in the wet grass after the light of morn- 
ing has broken, the fishing-stakes of the river coming out 
one by one through the mists of the early dawn — these are 
the pictures of Japanese poems. Realism exists, but not for 
its own sake. Everything speaks in terms of something else. 
Dragon flies are the horses ridden by the spirits of the dead; 
the cicada casts off its shell, which becomes a symbol of the 
emptiness of life ; tears are not tears, but dew. 

" Up and down of peaks, come and go of clouds, do 
not give definite feeling, but flowers blooming, leaves fall- 
ing — we know everything else. In spring plum-blossoms 
and cherries are out, butterflies wander, larks sing, rice puts 
out green shoots in the field, and warm breeze blows about 
in the valley. In summer mosquitoes come, bats fly, leaves 
grow thick and remember the cool fountains in the rocks. 
In autumn rice-plants ripen, dragon-flies ride, the moon 
shines brightly. In winter leaves fall down, snows and hails 
come, people sit around hibachi warming their hands day 
long and night short. The train of our thought is very com- 
plicated. We think of many things." So spoke my friend, 
his eyes staring vaguely into a world of Japanese realities. 

Gertrude Emerson. 



